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ABSTRACT 

In this paper critical sJcills needed by beginning 
principals are identified in order to guide mentcrs as they support 
and assist novice principals by indicating effective ways of dealing 
with critical responsibilities. A review of related litr^rature and 
research-based information is presented followed by a description of 
the study. Findings were derived as the result of the use of the 
Delphi Technique with a group of 20 selected superintendents across 
the state of Ohio during 1989. Individuals were asked to identify the 
types of activities that they believed should be addressed ^ 
first-year principals. Skills identified were in three major areas: 
sociaL.zation in the field of administration in general, technical 
skills, and role-clarification skills. Of these three, the most 
important skills were related to the ability to engage in personal 
role-clarification by beginning administrators. Least important, as a 
group, were technical skills. Two lists of skills selected by the 
supf^rintendents are appended. (10 references) (SI) 
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IN SEARCH OF CRITICAL SKILLS FOR 
BEGINNING PRINCIPALS 



The certification standards for teachers and all other educa* 
^:ionaI personnel in the state of Ohio, effective Julyr 19d7» require 
that all people hired by school districts aust be provided vith a 
planned progras of learning expediences in their first year of em- 
ployment under a classroom teaching certificate or any other educa- 
tional personnel certificate. The stated rationale for this policy 
suggests that such learning experiences vill increase the likelihood 
that nevly-hired individuals vill achieve some deqree of success. 
This mandate, commonly referred to as the Entry Year Standard, has 
grovn from a perceived need by practitioners across the stste of Ohio 
vho vorked vith the Department of Education to design approaches to 
helping their beginning colleagues. The Entry Year Proqram reflects 
the concerns of school pei sonnel vho vant to see educational improve- 
ment resulting from the improvement of leaders. 

In addition to these vievs included as part of the rationale 
provided to support the adoption of the Entry Year Standard in Ohio, 
tvo other issues serve as the basis for the enactment of this policy: 

1. There is a cle^r recognition that, in the next fev years, 
there vill be a need for many nev school administrators to 
enter the field. For example, the Ohio Association of Ele- 
mentary School Administrators has noted that as many as 50:c 
of the state's elementary school principals may retire by 
1992. It is possible the this turnover vill not be quite 
this high, but it is clear that many nevly hired principals 
vill be called upon to Join the field in the next fev years. 

2. The second issue addresses the concern that many realities 
facing a nev administrator cannot be addressed vithin a 
college or university 'i.cmosphere, but need to be learned on 
the job. There ^ust be planned learning experiences pro- 



vlded to people when they take their first jobs, or there 
vill continue to be significant problems with 'reality 
shock' during the first year. 
There is no single *Cntry Year Hodel" that has been mandated for 
adoption ecross the state of Ohio. Rather, school systems are ex- 
pected to look nt their own needs, characteristics, and priorities as 
a va; to devise proqrams that fit the needs of their particular situ- 
ations. This la'Tk of prescription has led to some frustration on the 
pa^'t of leaders across the stote as they attempt to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the state. 

Problem Statement 

One element of the vay in vhich the Entry Year Standard is to be 
addressed across the state requires that each local school district 
designate experienced administrators to cierve as mentors to beginning 
educators. In turn, these individuals vould provide guidance to 
assist less-experienced colleagues by indicating effective vays of 
dealing with the development of critical responsibilities and skills 
that are needed in the performance of the nev job. 

The problem that exists is that there is no clear set cf defined 
skills that have been developed to provide guidance to those vho 
vill work as mentors to beginning school principals. Instead, the 
prevailing expectation is that novice administrators vill come to 
their mentors to seek support and aissistance as they encounter 
problems in their jobs. Such a view is clearly a reactive one in 
that it expects that beginners vould need to experience specific 
difficulties before contact vould occur between a mentor and the 
beginning principal. There is little information currently available 
to guide the vork of mentors vho might be able to serve their col- 
leagues in a more proactive and effective manner if they vould be 
able to knov vhat typee of issues are normally encountered by be- 
ginning administrators. In short, little data currently exists to 
assist in the development of understanding related to the critical 



skills needed by beginning school principals. 

As a result, the study reported in this paper was carried out as 
a way to identify the critical skills needed by beginning principals. 
It is expected that the findings say serve as the basis not only for 
•dainistrative induction progress in Ohio, but also in other rtates 
across the nation. Data fros this research will be available to 
those who wish to develop progress that anticipate the needk^ of those 
who are taking on their first adsinistrative positions. 

The central questions investigated through this study were: 

1. According to a group of selected superintendents, what are 
the critical skills that need to be demonstrated by 
beginning school principals in their esploy? 

2. Of the critical skills identified, which ones are viewed as 
•est important? 

As the criterion used tc determine the extent to which any par- 
ticular identified skill sight be classified as •critical,' partici- 
pating superintendents wf»re asked to Judge whether or not the per- 
formance of an activity was central to a novice principal's success 
on the Job, i.e., continuation and offer of an extension beyond the 
terms of an initial administrative contract. 

Related Literature 

The identification of problems faced by newcomers tc the field 
cf professional education has been increasingly recognized as an 
issue worthy of attention by researchors. The majority of this work 
to date has been directed to the role of the classroom teacher. 
However, a review of existing research on the problems that are faced 
by beginning administrators indicates clearly that there is a major 
difference between the needs of teachers and administrators (Daresh & 
Playko, In Press, Cal). Scholars have traditionally not spent much 
time looking at the issue of how people become administrators; in- 
stead, research has more typically been directed at what practicing 
administrators do — or are supposed to do — on the job. Despite this 



llBltatlon on the quantity of data, there are some fairly strong 
statemeuts that ewerge related to hov people move into administra- 
tion. 

The research-based inforwation that is available concerning ini- 
tial socialization to .Questional adsinistration sakes it clear that 
any type of support, such as forsali2:ed entry year and induction pro- 
grass, would be a velcose addition to the scene. Only sporadically 
have activities been designed to assist new adsinistrators to cone 
*on board. * Asong sose of the aost recent investigations conpleted 
have been relatively ssall-scale studies conducted by Nockels (1981) 
and Turner <1981)» and doctoral research by Harrion <19a3), Susssan 
()9a5), and Dlederich <19aa). A cosson finding in all of these 
works, and also in a broader study by Duke <i9^6), has been that the 
adsinistrative entry year say be best characterized as a tise filled 
with considerable anxiety, frustration, and self-doubt. 

Another study of a considerably wider scale was recently com- 
pleted in England by Weindling and Earley <19a7). This ambitious 
project reviewed the characteristics of the first years of secondary 
school head teachers (principals) throughout the United Kingdom. 
Surveys and interviews were carried out to gain information from 
beginnin'^ principals^ their teaching staffs, and their administrative 
superiors concerning the ways in which principals were frustrated in 
their new positions. Among the many recommendations that came from 
this study was that beginning principals need to receive special 
consideration and support from their employing school systems. 
Weindling and Earley also noted that a major problem for head 
teachers hrs been isolation from their peers. As a result, the 
researcher strongly suggested that some ways need to be found to 
reduce the sense of separation that tends to be felt so much by 
novice administrators. 

In another study of beginning principals in Ohio (Daresh, 1986), 
we found that administrators' concerns may be seen in three distinct 
areas: <a) problems with role clarification (understanding who they 
were, now that they were principals, and how th(?y were to make use of 



their new authority); <b) liMitations on technical expertise (how to 
do the things they vere supposed to do, according to formal job de- 
scriptions); and <c) difficulties with socialization to the profes- 
sion and to individual school systess (learning hov to do things in a 
particular setting — "learning the ropes'). Duke found many of these 
same themes to be precent in his recent study (1986) of nev princi- 
pal^i vho vere discouraged to the point that they vere considering 
leavinr the principalship, despite the fact that they vere genera^^ly 
vieved as being quite effective in their roles. In particular, Duke 
found that these administrators experienced considerable frustrztion 
over the fact that th^y did not understand the nature of leadership 
responsibilities before they got to the "hot seat. " 

Host studies of beginning administrators have found a rather 
consistent cet ol thenes that have obvious implications for the vays 
in vhich individuals might be better prepared to take on leadership 
roles in schools* It seems clear, for example, that people should 
receive a good deal of "hands on" learning of administrative tasks 
and responsibilities before they ever get to their first job. Uni- 
versities, as the agencies traditionally charged vith the duty of 
providing much of the preservice preparation of administrators, need 
to find more vays to help people develop skill and confidence about 
their vork before signing their first administrative contracts. 
Second, entry year or ind'jction programs need to stress the develop- 
ment of strong norms of collegiality vithin those vho are taking 
their first administrative Jobs (Daresh & Playko, In Press, Cb]). In 
this vay, there may be a realization that a school administrator vill 
rarely be effective by trying to "go at it alone. " A lesson that 
needs to be learned early in a person's career is that success as a 
school administrator is often based on the ability to seek support 
from many people. Third, entry year programs must include a compon- 
ent vherein people are able to test some of their fundamental as- 
sumptions and beliefs concerning the nature of pover, authority, and 
leadership as they step into a principalship or some other adminis- 
trative role. 



In g'^neral^ there is not a particularly rich tradition of re- 
search into the problems faced by newcomers to the vorld of school 
administration. What is known, however, provides some useful in- 
sights into the fmct that beginners believe that they need some forms 
of speciml assistance and support, and that help should be directed 
toward some fairly clear and consistent themes. What is not as clear 
ac present is the extent to which the insights that new principals 
have concerning their learning and support needs are necessarily 
consistent with the expectations held by more experienced adminis- 
trators, and in particular, employing superintendents, for effective 
performance on the Job. It was for this reason that we carried out 
this study as a way to determine more precisely what the critical 
skills for beginning school principals should be. 

Research Design and Methodology 

The findings reported hers were derived as the result of our use 
of the Delphi Technique with a group of selected superintend*>nts 
across the state of Ohio during 1989. We believed that this aporoach 
was appropriate for this study because it represents a way in which a 
wide variety of alternative perceptions can be gathered concerning a 
topic which is not well-defined at first. Crlich (1989) indicated 
that the Delphi Technique is a fluid process that allows participant^) 
with the opportunity to clarify their views, add important issues not 
included in their first responses, and identify concepts that are 
particularly relevant to the topic at hand. 

We invited a group of 20 superintendents across the state of 
Ohio to participate in the first round. These individuals were 
selected on the basis of the fact that they had been identified by 
multiple sources ss district mdministrators who were likely to have 
useful insights into the problems encountered by beginning princi- 
pmls. Further, emch invited superintendent had hired one or more 
principal during the previous school year, and so it was expected 
that the issue of important skills would be freeh in their minds. A 
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letter vas nent to each adalnlfitrator describing the nature of the 
Delphi Technique^ the responsibilities that would be included for 
participants^ and an outline of our tisexlne in cospjeting the data 
collection process. It vas noted that ve expected that the demands 
of the technique sight sake it inpossible for sose of the respondents 
to continue with the study. We vere correct. Seven superintendent? 
expressed their support for our vork» but declined further participa- 
tion because of other cossitsents. Those vho continued to partici- 
pate vere asked to provide a list of the itess that they believed 
vere aost critical for skills to be deiionstrated by beginninq 
principals. 

The first round of data collection provided us vith a list of 
133 itess <See Appendix A). These represented a simple list of 
brainstorsed itess that vere not prioritized in any vay. Further, it 
vas clear that there vas a considerable asount of overlap asong the 
itemup and sany of the itess vere unclear poorly developed. As a 
result, a second round of the Delphi process vas initiated. Partici- 
pating superintendents vere ask^ to read through the complete list 
of skills generated during the first phase and cross out any itess 
that they believed no longer belonged on the list. Second, they vere 
asked to modify the vording of any ambiguous or unclear items. 
Finally, ve asked respondents to rank order the remaining items on 
the lists. 

The results of the second round of th(> process yielded a list of 
only 55 sep^^rate items (Appendix B). Many of the former skills vere 
either dropped from the nev list, or coT»bined vith similar items from 
the earlier list. This nevly-combined list vas then forvarded to the 
12 superintendents vho continued to participate in the study. Again, 
the instructions provided called for revievers to clarify items on 
the current list, drop skills or modify vording, and rank order each 
issue. This time the list of items vere classified according to 
three major groups of skills that vere consistent vith our earlier 
analyses of the needs of beginning principals. These areas vere 
technical skills, socialization, and role clarification. Respondents 



vere asked to rank order their final lists of items across the es- 
tablished sub-categories. 

Findings 

The third and final survey sent to participating superintendents 
yielded a refined list of 24 individual itens that ve nov classify as 
the critical skills of beginning principals. The list belov indi-* 
cates the finai skills^ their ranking, and the sub-grouping in which 
the individual itens vere found: 

Overall Rank Itom 

14 Hov to evaluate staff <i.e. , procedures for the 

task, and also the substance: What do standards 
really Man?) 

J5 Hov to facilitate/conduct group oieetinga <large and 

8»all) 

16 Hov to design and impleaent a data -based iaprovement 

process, including goal setting and evaluating 
2(d Hov to develop and aonitor a building budget 

21 Hov to organize and conduct pavent-teacher-student 

conferences 

22 Hov to establish a scheduling program for students 

and staff <Mfiter schedule) 

23 Avareness of the Ohio Revised Code and other issues 

associated vith school lav 

24 Hov to manage food service^ custodial, and secretar-* 

ial staff 

AStB III SociiiisiiiQQ 

4 Establishing a positive and cooperative relationship 

vith other administrators in the district 
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Hov to d»ter«in» vho is responsible for vhat in a 

school setting 
Knowing hov to relate to school board seabers and 

central office personnel 
Knowing vhere the lisits exist within the district 
or building, and balancing that knovledge vith 
one's own professional values. 
Understanding hov the principalship changes fasily 

and other personal relationships 
Developing interpersonal networking skills that say 
be used vith individuals inside and outside of the 
school systea 
Ability to encourage involvesent by all parties in 

the educational connunity 
Hov to develop positive relationships vith other or- 
ganizations and agencies located in the school's 
surrounding cossunity 

htti nil B9i& £li£iliseU9Q 



1 O^sonstrating an avareness of vhat it means to pos- 

sess orianizational pover and authority 

2 Demonstrating an avareness of vhy one vas selected 

for a leadership position in the first place 

3 Portraying a sense of self-confidence on the job 

S Having a vision along vith an understanding needed 

to achieve relevant goals 

12 Demonstrating a desire to sake a significant differ- 

ence in the lives of staff and students 

13 Being avare of one's biases, strengths, and veak * 

nesses 

Ifi Understanding and seeing that change is ongoing, and 

that it results in a c^intinually changing vision 
of the principalship 



5 
5 

a 

9 
9 

11 
.17 
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la Hov to assMS job responsibilities In terms oi the 

"resi' role, as contrasted vlth the 'should be' 
role of the principal 

Conclusions and Discussion 

The first thing that alght be noted concerning this study and 
the findings that result fros it is that there are several severe 
lisitations to the work. For one thing, the superintendents invited 
to participate in this study were selected prisarily because they 
vere considered to be district adsinistrators vho vere "above 
average" in their abilities to pro'-ide leadership in schools. As a 
result, they say not necessarily be representative of vhat "typical" 
superintendents out in the field believe to be the sost isportant 
skills for beginning principals. A natural concern, then, is related 
to vhether or not the itess listed here are truly the sorts of thingc^ 
that need to be considered by all, or even sost, novice building 
adsinistrar.ors. One sight even argue that, if sost superintendents 
do not espouse the ease beliefs as the people involved vith our 
study, sone nev principals sight in fact be at risk if they atteiipt 
to demonstrate the kinds of skills listed here. 

Second, a reading of the list of skills presented here quickly 
yields the fact that it is an uneven presentation. There are some 
items that appear to overlap others. Some items moy not fit neatly 
and cleanly into one of the three categories «e have established. 
There may be some skills that are not even listed on the list. And, 
a few of the items appear to beg for further description. 

Despite these and other lisitations that say come to mind, 
hcvever, we believe that these findings provide us vith some 
important basic insights into the nature of the kinds of things that 
are expected of begirning school principals. And there are some 
surprising findings thot call for additional comment and further 
investigation. 

It is clear from a reviev of the findings in this study that 
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superintendents piece • such higher presius on the desonstration of 
skills thet ere releted to the ebllity to of the individual principal 
to engage in perscnal role clarification. In fact, four of the fi^^e 
itess that are ra':s-d as sost critical skills that need to be 
desonsirated by beginning principals are in the area that is related 
to the ability of an individual to show a seme of personp^ 
understanding of what leadership is, and nov that understanding 
relates to a particular role. If the superintendents involved vith 
this study reflect the views of sany of their colleagues, ve can 
assuse that beginning principals need to denonstrate self-confidence, 
a personalized definition of authority, and the reasons vhy they vere 
selected for a leadership role in the first place. 

By contrast, the individual itess receiving the lovest ratings 
of critical skills by superintendents vere ail in the <j*ea of 
technical skills. Included are such itess as hov to develop waster 
schedules, work vith classified staff, and sake use of an 
understanding of school lav. Itess loun.^ in th^^ category of 
socialization are sosevhere in the siddle of the ratings, shoving 
that the superintendents in this study v^ ved the establishment of 
hariKonious vorking relationships as generclly \ ore important than the 
ability to carry ont technical duties, but less important than the 
ability to understand self. 

These findings are important for at least tvc reasons. First* 
they support rather clearly the findings of a number of other studies 
of the needs of beginning principals. In virtually all of the vork 
that ve cited earlier (Daresh, 1986; Wcindling I Earley, 1967; Duke, 
1988), it vas shovn that novice principals report that their primary 
concerns are related to developing a clear understanding of vhat 
leadership is, and vhat they are su,^posed to d<j nov that they are in 
charge. The superintendents vho participated in this study seemed to 
be saying that they placed great stock in those principalis vho 
demonstrated a sense of self-avareness. Whil» they also indic:ated 
that beginning principals also needed to demonstrate skills related 
to technical competencies, these areas vere considerably lover in the 
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overtll ratln^js provided. This alao reinforced findings from other 
studies vh*rein principals' self^reports indicated that they vere not 
as frustrated by their inability to carry out assigned tasks and 
duties on the Job as vere with anxiety caused by a lack of self* 
confidence. 

The second important issue related to the findings of this study 
concerns the nature of the vays in which people are prepared for 
administrative positions in the f irsx place. By and large, there is 
considerable emphasis placed in aost university prograsr in 
educational adainistration in the area of technical skill 
developaent. The curricula of aoat programs nov include almost 
exclusively courses vhich are aaaociated vith administrative tasks: 
personnel aanageuent, lav, finance, computer applications* business 
management, and so forth. That emphasis app'^ars to be in direct 
contradiction to the kinds of things that superiti^tendents in this 
study seemed to be the kinds of things that maki> the most difference 
in versa of on-the-job aucceas for novice mdminiatrators. Fev 
exiating programa of educational administration include structured 
learning experiences vherein aspiring adainistrators are led through 
self-avareness exercises that may increase the likelihood that they 
vill be able to demonstrate the critical skills identified as so 
important in this research. Rather, the prevailing vlev of 
administrative preparation content seems to one of increasing the 
amount of inforaation that is provided to people relative to 
technical skills issues. 

We vould hardly suggest that administrator preservice 
preparation programs should be devoid of content related to 
administrative functions and tasks. Such a recommendation vould be 
contrary not only to the data here, but also to any intuitive notions 
of vhat should be included in the 'making of a school leader. * as 
the findings of this study, beginning princitisls are expected to knov 
things about vorking vith staff < personnel management), school lav, 
resource allocation (budgeting, business management, and finance), 
and other areas that have traditionally been included in educaticnal 
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admlnistrstlon proqraws. But it is our belief that the treatment of 
theee task areas nay need to be modified, and that th^y might veil be 
supplemented by learning experiences vhich are very different in 
nature. 

Host existing administrator preparation programs built upon the 
belief that the tasks of administration should serve as the 
foundation of their curricula feature courses in lav^ finance, 
personnel, and so forth that are not differentiated according to the 
level of placement desired by the students enrolled in a particular 
course. As a result, a course in school finance tends to contain the 
same material regardless of whether students enrolled are iirnt 
moving into the field of school administration, or if they are 
experienced and veteran administrators vho are nov seeking additional 
endorsement to serv : as more senior administrators <i.e., as 
superintendents or central office administrators). In general, the 
operating view has been that 'school finance- is school finance, * and 
content remains the same for all. Based on tl.w findings of this 
study, there ^ay be some value in considering the development of 
alternative courses for ^hose vho are first entering administration, 
aB contrasted vith those vho might need considerably more detailed 
information about various task areas. Does a beginning principal, 
for example, need in-depth knovledge about alternative st&te support 
models for school finance, as might a superintendent of schools? 
And, in most systems, is the beginning principal likely to need the 
same information about personnel administration that his or her 
colleague in the central office #ill use? 

Reducing the material to be included in administrative tasks 
areas for beginning administrators might veil provide the opportunity 
for programs to include additional l^^arning experiences that are more 
compatible vith the apparent need to lead aspiring administrators 
through self -avareness activities as part of their preservice 
activities. Such an approach vould be consistent vith a viev that ve 
have expressed earlier (Daresh, 19fid) and vhich called for preservice 
administrator preparation to be comprised of three types of learning 
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•xp«rl«ncM: AcadMlc learning (to leetM fundanental concer i and 
teras), field-based learning (to develop i ill and competency in the 
specific tasks and duties of adsinistration) ^ and personal ^nd 
professional formation (to peraiit aspiring adsinistrators to engage 
in a tine of reflection und review of peruonal strengths, veaknesses, 
and cossitsents to the field of leadership). This type of trl- 
disensional approach to leadership preparation has been the hallmark 
of sany of the existing innovative leadership preparation programis 
currently being supported by the Danforth Foundation. At Indiana 
University-Indiana^lis, the University of Has^iachusetts at Asherst, 
and the University of Washington, for exasple, considerable time is 
built in to students' programs for the purpose of enabling 
individuals to think abou^ their ovn personal views of leadership and 
authority, relative to significant issues that vill be faced in the 
field. This approach to leadership develop also encourages the 
individual administrative candidate to engage in a reviev of his or 
her ovn personal values orientation so that it may be possible to 
develop a repertoire of behavior that vill be appropriate and 
consistent in the field, after initial placement as an acministrator 
takes place. 

The findings of this r'tudy also seem to lend credence to the 
viev that people in their first administrative assignments deserve 
and need the opportunity to receive special support during their 
entry year. Administrative induction programs are still relatively 
rare across tne nation (Daresh t Playko, In Press, (bJ); Anderson, 
198d). Hoiiever, it seems clear that people need some type of support 
vhile they struggle vith their first year responsibilities. In light 
of the findings here, it seems likely that he kind of support needed 
vill be related to helping people form personal visions of 
administration, as much as it might be to assisting people to carry 
out assigned techr:ijal duties of the Job. It seems likely that 
increasing use vill be made of mentor administrators as people vho 
can vork vith novices on a continuing basis as a way to help develop 
personalized responses to understanding authority, pover, and 




iMd^rshlp. This study reaffiras the fact that beginners do not "get 
into trouble* by not knovlng hov to confora to district policies and 
procedures. Instead, they fail vhen they give no recognition of hov 
to be * in charge* of an organization. Mentors sight serve to help in 
this regard. 

Sc, What's Nextt 

Clear Iy» the findings of this study a^e lisi;.^ because of the 
reasons that ve listed earlier. This vas a ssall sample study vhich 
sade use of a rather select group of respondents. Ve vill soon begin 
vork on follov-up research that sakes use uf the findings reported 
here in the construction of an instrusent that will be adainistered 
to a such I^.rger sasple of randomly selected super int«^ndents and 
other central office adsinistrators across the nation. We need to 
knov if the *vision* of critical skills needed by beginning 
adsinistrators is reflective of the feelings of sost decision sakers^ 
or if ve have merely determined the biases of a rather »«all and 
select group. 

Another issue that vill be pursued in the future is concerned 
vith determining perceptions regarding responsibilities for providing 
learning experiences related to each of the identified critical 
skills for educational leaders. Earlier in this paper* ve discussed 
the improvement of programs* and our discussion vas based almost 
exclusively on the notion that universities vould be the primary 
agencies assigned the task of developing future leaders. Such an 
assumption is probably not varranted. In the future, the preservice 
preparation of school administrators and otner leaders vill be a 
function of collaborative relationships formed among universities, 
local school systems, and a variety of other educational and non- 
educational interests. For exaaple, increasing attention is being 
paid to the role that sight be played by private industry in the 
development of leadership talent. Our research in the future vill be 
directed in part tovard an effort to determine vhat groups might be 
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most directly involved with the formation of leaders. 

Finally^ another issue that ve intend to pursue deals with an 
examination of the whether or not aspiring administrators are truly 
avare of the kinds of skills and competencies for which they will bo 
held accountable in the future. Host individuals who have worked 
with preservice administrator candidates are well aware of the fact 
that aspiring administrators typically express great anxiety over the 
fact that they want to learn 'how to administer;' they want to gain 
as much practical information as possible while in training so that 
hey make few mistakes out on the job. It is not uncommon for 
beginners to express the desire to learn a whole host of job-related 
skills so that they can survive on the job. Again, we do not wish to 
suggest that such skills are not important for beginning principals. 
However, if the findings of this study are accurate for a large 
number of school settings, then we can see that the desire for 
learning 'how to' do many specific tasks may not be as important as 
many might believe. Our work here suggests that 'learning how to 
think' as an administrator may be considerably more important than 
'learning how to behave* like an administrator. 



Summary 



In this paper, we presented the finiings of a study that has 
been taking place during the past few months to identify the critical 
skills for beginning administrators, according to a group of selected 
superintendents in the state of Ohio. Individuals were involved with 
a Delphi -Technique project where in they were asked to identify the 
types of activities that they believed should be addressed by first 
vear principals. Skills identified were in three major areas*. 
Socialization to the field of administration in general, technical 
managerial 2(kills, and self -awareness skills. Of these three, the 
most important skills were related to the development of self- 
awareness by beginning administrators. Least important, as a group, 
were technical managerial skills. 
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We provided a discussion of some of the possible applications 
that night be made of the findings from this study. For example, ve 
suggested that modifications might be made in the structure and 
curricula of administrator preparation programs at universities. We 
concluded the paper vith a series of suggestions for future research 
that might follov the vork reported here. 
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APPENDIX A 



Skills listed m the firs, round of the Delphi Technique with 
selected Ohio superintendents 

1. Hov to read cosputer printouts provided by the district business 
office 

2. Hov to set up for assenblies end lunch 

3. Hov to deal vith daily legal issues 

4. Hov to operate the bells, clocks, and fire alaras 

5. Hov to get a vork order processed 

6. Hov to read and analyze school data such a? attendance, grade 
sussaries, and staff attendance data 

7. Hov tc read and analyze standardized and non-standardized test 
data 

a. Hov to coaplete a schedule for instruction (i.e., class and duty 
schedules) m i variety of models 

9. Hov to evaluate staff (i.e., the procedures for the task, and 
also the substance: Vhat do the standards on the instrument 
*sean?) 

10. Hov to develop and sonitor a budget 

11. Hov to design and isplesent equipnent/textbook distribution, 
coMection, and control systems 

12. Hov to conduct large group meetings 

13. Hov to facilitate small group meetings 

14. Hov to develop and implement a custodial schedu.le 

15. Hov to assess physical plant needs (i.e., plumbing, locker 
replacement, floor coverings, safety equipment, etc. ) 

16. Hov to conduct and design fire, tornado, and bomb threat drills 
and evacuations 

17. Hov to design and implement a data-based improvement process, 
including goal setting and an evaluation stage 

le. Hov to prepare and present introductions and short speeches 

19. Hov to interviev and select staff 

20. Hov to design nad produce readable nevsletters and 
correspondence 

21. Hov to involve parents and non- parents 

22. Hov to resolve conflicts 

23. Hov to design special area scheduling (music, art, p. e. , etc. > 




24. Hon to organize parent -teacher conferences 

25. Hov Ko schedule dally opening and dismissal of school (and 
coordinate with transportation) 



26. 


Hov 


to 


schedule students and teachers in classes and cldssrocniL.^ 


27. 


Hov 


to 


design a discipline plan 


28. 


Hov 


to 


develop intervention programs 


29. 


Hov 


to 


use media technology 




Hov 


to 


vrite mna aesxgn a nevsletter 


31. 


Hov 


to 


use standardized testing 


32. 


Hov 


to 


manage food service, secretarial, and custodial «^mplo. ^es 


33. 


Hov 


to 


develop recognition programs for staff and students 


« 


Hov 


to 


vrite press releases 




Hov 


to 


schedule specialists (arc, music, p.e. , speech, etc.) 




Hov to 
teams 


run special education assessment, placement, lEP, ER 


37. 


Hov 


to 


manage an office 


38. 


Hov to analyze problem areas and move to correct them (systems 
analysis skills) 


39. 


Hov 


to 


establish a scheduling program for students and statf 


40. 


Hov to evaluate safe/unsafe physical environments (steps, 
playgroundSr concrete, etc. > 


41. 


Hcv 


to 


manage budgeted funds 


42. 


Hov 


to 


schedule art, music, p.e., recess, etc. 


43. 


Hov 


to 


prepare a purchase order 


44* 


Hov 


to 


develop a schedule 


45. 


Hov 


to 


turn on/off the boiler 


46. 


Hov 


to 


operate a computer 



47. Organize student scheduling 

48. Adhering to the stated requirements of the fc^^mal 30b 
description 

49. Avareness of the Ohio Revised Code 

50. Understanding of the State Department of Education standards 

51. Hov to develop, prioritize, and manage a building budget 

52. Ho'' to develop a master schedule for student class assignments 

53. Hc« to engage in effective planning 

54. Hov to manage the student co-curriculuro and athletic programs 
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55. Knowing the written and unwritten policies to be followed in 
qetting things done in a particular school system. 

56. Appreciating the political and social realities of life in a 
school systen 

57. Behaving and dressing in a way that is consistent with the local 
image of administrators 

5d. How to get to know a community and its leaders 

59. How to work with different socioeconomic levels of parents 

60. How to determine who is responsible for what in a school ce^tting 

61. How to develop relationships with other organizatiuuF/aqencies 
in the community 

62. Understanding how the principalship changes personal 
relationships 

63. Understanding how the principalship changes family relationships 

64. Knowing how to relate to board members and central office 
personnel 

65. Knowing who to call for help 

66. Knowing how to lead PTO groups 

67. Knowing how to lead teachers 

68. Knowing where the limits exist within the district/building and 
balancing that with one's own professional values and 
expectations 

69. ErtabJishing a cooperative relationship with other 
administrators 

70. Knowing the particulars of the labor -management contract 

71. Understanding that schools are *open systems* 

72. Understanding the need for the administration to be involved in 
the community beyond the school 

73. Knowing who the 'key people* are to make things happen 

74. Implementing policies even though one aisaqrees with the board's 
or the superintendent's stance 

75. Developing high student and staff morale 

76. Knowing how to deal with the PTA, boosters, and other publics 

77. Secondary principals need ^ sensy of the importance of athletics 

78. Knowing how to work with central office personnel in staff 
positions 

79. Knowing how to develop lEPS with special education staff, 
students, and parents 

80. Idencifying the informal power bases in the school 

81. Organizing for enhancing power through the developmentg of your 
own base 
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82. Developing networking skills ior inside and outside of the 
systew 

83* Knowing the written policies and procedures 

84. Knowing the organizational chart and persons designated as 
responsible for specific functions 

85. Knowing the rhyths of a school year and patterns of behavior of 
students and staff related to it 

66. Knowing and practicing good husan relations skills with staff* 
students^ and the comunity 

87. Knowledge and skills in dealing with ineffective staff; staff 
evaluation techniques 

88. Knowledge of teas sanagesent concepts 

89. Knowledge of good decision asking skills 
90* Positive attitude 

91. Ability to fiotivate others 

92. Inclination and ability to obtain involvement fros all facets of 
the comunity 

93. Demonstrating an awareness of what it means to possess 
organizational power and authority 

94. Portraying a sense of self confidence on the Job 

95. Demonstrating an awareness of why one was selected for a 
leadership position in the first place 

96* Demonstrating a take charge <or command^ or initiating) stance 

97. Demonstrating a desire to make a significant difference in the 
lives of students and staff 

98. Demonstrating a desire to have the best school 

99. Demonstrating an expectation of "high" expectations 

100. Demonstrating a sense of mission 

101. The ability to implement strategies to accomplish goals 

102. The vision and understanding to create goals 

103. Creating the rwlationship needed with peers and the central 
office that would enable the principal to take strong 
philosophical and real positions/points of view that may not be 
the commonly-held perspective 

104. Take risks 

105. Trust your teachers — or at least learn the ones that you can 
trust 

106. Share pover» authority^ and responsibility 

107. Being aware of one's biases 

108. Demonstrating a sense of the importance of teacher evaluation 
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109. Demonstrating a knowledge of vhat it means to be an effective 
instructional leader 

110. Dewonstrating a sense of staff development needs 

111. Demonstrating a knowledge of curriculum and instructional 
strategies 

112. Portraying a well -planned organization 

113. Demonstrating & decision making process 

114. Demonstrating a value system and a belief system 
lis. Demonstratinc the ability to share ownership of ideas 

11^. Understanding the organizational goals and implementing them 

117. Understanding internal school politics 

116. Knowing when to get out of the way and let things happen 

119. Knowing your philosophy about students and learning hov it 
meshes (or doesn't) with the school 

120. Establishing a thrust for the organization 

121. Openness for substantive evaluation for improvement 

122. Understanding and seeing that change is ongoing and that it 
results in a changing nature of the position 

123. Being prepared for the different expectations/viewpoints about 
the nature of the position 

124. Understanding the dichotomy between superior /peer views of the 
position 

125. Demonstrating the ability to de-escalate conflicts 

126. Moderating interpersonal and professional conflicts 

127. Observing teachers effectively 

128. Honitoing lesson plans 

129. Planning effective inservice activities 

130. Demonstrating the ability to mediate conflicts 

131. Occasionally creating conflicts in such a way as to promote 
effective and open dialogue concerning controversial issues 

132. Handling parental complains regarding library censorship issues 

133. How to react to different structures/settings 

134. How to assess job responsibilities, the "real* role and the 
"should be* role 

135. How to confront individuals positively 

136. Demonstrating an awareness of the role of the instructional 
leader 

137. Being aware of professional educational literature 
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13d. Deiionstrating an avareness of recent educational research 

139. Being able to take a stand, even vhen it aiqht be offensive to 
one teacher or another 

140. Making decisions based on a sense of personal values/ethicsi 
rather than si»ply as a vay to appease an unhappy (or 
potentially unhappy) staff aewber 

141. Engaaing in ti»e managewent based on sense of true lonq*term 
and life personal and professional priorities, not immediate 
* pol i t ical ' needs 

142. Making the tough decisions 

143. Teacher evaluation skills 

144. Teacher evaluation knowledge 
145 Teacher supervision 

146. Instructional expertise 

147. Writing skills 
146. Decisiveness 

149. Organizational ability 

150. Student discipline, skills, and strategies 

151. Interpe]^ sonal forcefulness 

152. District level expectations 

153. The ability to read the future by looking at the best and 
learning fros Mistakes 

154. Keeping the central office and other administrators informed 

155. Taking additional courses at local universities to keep active 
in the research 
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APPENDIX B 



Items listed by superintendents as part of the second revlev of 
critical skills for beginning prllnclpals (Items are not listed In 
any priority form) 

1. Hov to read and analyze student achievement test data 

2. Hov to analyze typical school data such as attendance 
Information^ etc. 

3. Hov to evaluate staff <l.e.» the procedures and the substance: 
What do the standards *mean?*) 

4. Hov to develop and monitor a budget for the building 

5. Hov to conduct group meetings 

6. Hov to assess the physical plant of the school 

7. Hov to design and Implement a data-based Improvement process* 
including goal setting and evaluation 

8. Hov to Intervlev and select staff 

9. Hov to organize parent-teacher-student conferences 

10. Hov to design a discipline plan 

11. Hov to manage food service* custodial* and secretarial staff 

12. Hov to schedule specialist classes 

13. Hov to run special education assessments and placements 

14. Hov to schedule students and staff 

15. Hov to interpret the Ohio Revise Code and other issues 
associated vith school lav 

16. Hov to engage in effective planning 
1'^. Hov to observe and evaluate teachers 

18. Knoving the unvritten policies of the school district 

19. Appreciating the political and social realities of life in a 
school system 

20. Knoving the community and its leaders 

21. Hov to determine vho is responsible for vhat in a school 

22. Understanding hov the principalshlp changes personal and family 
relationships 

23. Avoiding making promises to one staff member or another to avoid 
conflict 

24. Avoidina making public statements about individual teachers or 
the staff as a vhole <at least in a negative sense) 

25. Knoving vho to call for help 
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26. Knowing vhf»re the limits exists within the district/building and 
balancing that with one's own piofessional values and 
expectations. 

27. Establishing a cooperative relationship with ot! er 
administrators 

28. Understanding the need lor administrators to be involved in the 
cosnunity beyond the schoc 

29. Knowing who the •key peop^e^ are to make thinqs happen 

30. Developing high student and staff morale 

31. Developing oetworking skills for inside and outside the system 

32. Knowing the formal organizational chart 

33. Knowledge of team concept skills 

34. Ability to seive as a member of a team 

35. wity to motivate others 

36. Inclination and ability to obtain involvement from all facets of 
the community 

37. Demonstrating an awareness of what it means to possess 
organizational power and authority 

38. Portraying a sense of self confidence on the job 

39. Demonstrating an awareness of why one was selected for a 
leadership position in the first place 

40. Demonstrating a desire to make a significant difference in the 
lives of students and staff 

41. Demonstrating a desire to have the best school 

42. A vision and understanding to create goals 

43. Ability to share power, responsibility, and au^.hority 

44. Being aware of one's biases 

45. Knowing one's professional strengths and weaknesses 

46. Knowledge of effective staff development techniques 

47. Demonstrating a knowledge of what it moans to be an effectivif 
instructional leader 

48. Openness for substantive evai *.ion for improvement 

49. Understanding internal school politics 

50. Understanding and seeing that change i^^ ongoing and that it 
results in a schang'.ng nature of the princi^ialship 

51. Demonstrating the ability to use conflicts effectively 
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52. Knowing how to aseees job responsibilities, including the "real* 
role and the 'should be' role 

53. Demonstrating a corsistent decision-making process 

54. Understanding organizational goals and hov to implement them 

55. Knoving vhen to get out of the vay and let things happen 
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